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ASSOCfATION FOR EDUCATION BY RADIO-TELEVISION 


EDITORIAL 


Let’s Develop Critical Viewers-Listeners! 


The ablity to make wise selec- 
tions in one’s reading, movie at- 
tendance, radio listening, and tele- 
vision viewing is one of the marks 
of the educated individual and 
should be one of the primary aims 
of education at all levels. Unfor- 
tunately, this objective is still lim- 
ited, in the minds of too many 
teachers, to the printed page, and 
even there it fails to be realized 
because the methods used in its 
attainment too frequently are dia- 
metrically opposed to well-estab- 
lished psychological principles of 
learning. 

Developing a critical attitude is 
of vital importance. And real as- 
sistance in this area can be pro- 
vided only by the teacher who 
keeps in touch with what is read, 
heard, and seen by her pupils. This 
is true because we know now that 
the secret of improvement is to 
begin where the pupil is. And how 


else can the teacher do this unless 
she continually samples the com- 
munications media that absorb his 
attention: the pulps, the comic 
books, the situation comedy, the 
jazz music, the westerns, the “who 
dun it’s,” the news commentators, 
to mention a few? 

Next, in the area of each young- 
sters favorite program, there must 
be exposure to a wide variety of 
examples with varying degrees of 
excellence. For example, in radio, 
the teacher may suggest to the stu- 
dent, whose favorite program hap- 
pens to be a certain news com- 
mentator, that he listen to as many 
different commentators as possible 
and then attempt to rate each one 
in terms of his excellence. Most 
students will soon realize the 
necessity of developing a set of 
criteria. This will involve read- 
ing, selection, and analysis, follow- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Distribution of TV Programs Begins 


Dr. Harry K. Newburn 


Director, The Educational Television and Radio Center 


ON January 1 of this year the 
Educational Television and Radio 
Center began national distribution 
of educational television program 
materials. In so doing, it brought 
to fruition a year of planning and 
organization to serve the needs of 
the nation’s new educational tele- 
vision stations. 


For a publication such as this, 
I am certain there is no need to go 
into detail concerning educational 
television generally or the history 
of the Center’s organization. It is 
important to note, however, that it 
was organized in response to care- 
ful and farsighted planning by rep- 
resentatives of universities, col- 
leges, school systems, educational 
foundations, parents, and almost 
every other kind of civic group in- 


terested in assuring a full measure 
of value from this new medium of 
communication. 

At the outset, too, it is well to 
note that the discussion which fol- 
lows is concerned primarily with 
television aspects of the Center’s 
operation. The Center also is in- 
terested in encouraging and stimu- 
lating educational radio program- 
ming and has made substantial 
grants, in cooperation with the 
NAEB, in this aree. This article is 
limited to television activities 
solely because they are the newest 





Above: Mrs. Evelyn Thompson, Univer- 
sity of Houston, spins a yarn for young- 
sters over KUHT, one of the first stations 
to utilize program resources from the 
new program center. 
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and at present the most pressing 
needs are in this area. 

With that in mind, I thought it 
might be helpful if I would under- 
take to discuss, briefly, the Cen- 
ter’s plan of organization, its 
policies and method of operation, 
and the services which it expects 
to provide. Certainly these should 
be the areas of greatest interest 
to members of the Association for 
Education by Radio-Television. 

The Center is organized around 
a small central staff with head- 
quarters in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Its activities are divided into four 
major areas program develop- 
ment, program distribution, legal- 
business, and general office and 
corporation management. Actual- 
ly, distribution functions are at 
present tied in very closely with 
program development. 

Let me say a word about staff. 
The Center has been fortunate, I 
believe, in obtaining the services 
of highly qualified 
people keenly interested in the 
future of educational television 
and well-grounded in the techni- 
ques of communication. Robert B. 
Hudson, formerly director of Uni- 
versity radio for the University of 
Illinois, is in charge of program- 
ming operations. He is well-known 
in the communications area and 


professional 


has served for several years as a 


consultant to the 
Education. 


Fund for Adult 


To handle business operations, 
legal matters, and negotiations for 
clearances, rights, etc., the Center 
has obtained the services of a man 
with considerable network experi- 
ence in these areas. He is Kenneth 
L. Yourd, formerly business man- 
ager and attorney for CBS Radio 
in New York City. Allan M. De- 
Land, formerly with the Fund for 
Adult Education in Pasadena, is 
in charge of film and distribution 
activities, and Lyle M. Nelson, 
AERT 
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formerly director of public serv- 
ices at the University of Oregon, 
is assistant to the president and 
general secretary of the corpora- 
tion. 

The Center operates under a 
Board of Directors compcsed of 
eight leaders from the field of edu- 
cation and business with the presi- 
dent of the corporation also serv- 
ing as a member. The eight are: 
George D. Stoddard, formerly 
president of the University of Illi- 
nois; Robert D. Calkins, president 
of the Brookings Institution; 
Arthur H. Dean, member of the 
law firm of Sullivan and Crom- 
well; C. Scott Fletcher, president 
of the Fund for Adult Education; 
Richard B. Hull. director of radio 
and television, Iowa State College; 
Harold Lasswell, professor of law, 
Yale University; Ralph Lowell, 
presider,t, Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company: and Kenneth E. 
Oebrholtzer, superintendent of 
schools, Denver, Colorado. 

One of the Center’s basic operat- 
ing policies is clearly evident in 
this discussion of organization. It 
is to function with a small central 
staff and to utilize the services of 
fairly large numbers of consultants 
on a temporary and _ part-time 
basis, thus drawing assistance 
from the varied educational re- 
sources of the nation in such fields 
as television, radio, film, content 
area, and educational method. 


Consistent with this general 
philosophy, the Center does not 
conceive of itself as a primary pro- 
duction agency. It will not enter 
directly itno program production 
with its own organization. Instead 
it will contract for such programs 
as it desires to be produced by the 
educational television — stations 
themselves, with university and 
college film departments, and with 
independent producers of educa- 
tional television materials. In so 





doing, it will not only take advan- 
tage of these varied resources, but 
will serve to stimulate educational 
television production at the local 
level. 

For the most part the Center’s 
main sources of materials will be: 

(1) Programs produced by educational 
television stations through the Center; 

(2) Programs directly produced for the 
Center by educational and commercial 
television stations, by universities and 
colleges, and by commercial film _ pro- 
ducers; and 

(3) Programs selected from the 
variety of film resources already 
able and which have been, 
cleared and acquired for 
television uses. 

For exchange programs, the 
Center plans to select the best pro- 
ductions by the educational sta- 
tions. In this manner, such out- 
standing programs wil! be avail- 
able to all stations as, for example, 
an international affairs discussion 
produced in Boston, an important 
series in the field of medical sci- 
ence from St. Louis, an interesting 
and informative program on South- 
west folklore from Houston, or a 
course by a noted Shakespearean 
scholar from Los Angelss. 

In addition to these exchange 
materials, the Center also is seek- 
ing to stimulate programming for 
educational television by direct 
grants for specific productions. Al- 
ready the Board of Directors has 
authorized contracts totalling sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars with 
additional grants to be made 
throughout the year. 


great 
avail- 
or can be, 
educational 


The third category of program 
materials involves films already 
made which have been, or can be, 
cleared for educational television. 
Screening operations are under- 
way in this country to obtain re- 
liable data and program sugges- 
tions on a wide number of educa- 
tional subjects. A similar project 
has provided data on 950 Euro- 
pean educational films of possible 
interest and value to educational 
television. 

Space does not permit me to 
comment fully on all aspects of 
the program operations. Of inter- 
est to members of the AERT, how- 
ever, are two major points: 

First, the Center will attempt to 
complement and broaden program 
resources of the stations them- 
selves. Thus, it expects largely to 
distribute programs of broad gen- 
eral appeal and not of a specific 
classroom nature. Programs of this 
latter type generally will come 
from the stations themselves. 

Second, and within this frame- 
work, the Center will seek to en- 
courage new program suggestions 
of every kind, to give all proposals 
thorough and careful consider- 
ation, and to strengthen and en- 
courage sound educational tele- 
vision programming in every way 
feasible. In short, its operations 
are designed to provide a labor- 
atory for new ideas in education, 





RADIO CLINIC—August 2-20. 





Summer Workshops in TELEVISION - RADIO 
at the University of Denver 


Practical seminars emphasize the fundamental skills of writing, act- 
ing and producing for application to education by media. 
Outstanding leaders in commercial 
radio provide seminar guidance. 
TELEVISION WORKSHOP—June 21-July 30. 
in all 
production techniques. 
Write for bulletin to: Radio-TV Workshops, Univ. of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 


Active participation 
phases of educational television 
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for development of better meth- 
ods, and for other means of broad- 
ening the educational and cultural 
base of people in this country. 
Finally, I should like to say a 
few words about the nature of 
services available from the Cen- 
ter. Since formation of the organ- 
ization, and more particularly in 
recent months, requests for serv- 
ices have been coming in at an 
exceptionally heavy rate. Many of 
these requests have been from 
educational groups such as AERT, 
from parents and others interest- 
ed in providing good programs for 
youngsters, as well as from com- 
mercial stations themselves con- 
cerned with public service pro- 
grams of value and significance. 
Unfortunately, the Center is not 
yet prepared to provide these serv- 
‘ices and probably will not be at 
least until late this year. Its prim- 
ary function, quite naturally, has 
been to provide a national pro- 
gram service for the educational 
stations themselves. Until that 
function has been fully organized 


and successfully in _ operation, 
other auxiliary services cannot be 
undertaken. 


Secondly, some of the rights 
(clearances, etc.) to programs 
which the Center now has are for 
noncommercial, educational tele- 
vision uses. Many of these pro- 
grams, therefore, are not available 
for other purposes. However, the 
Center is seeking to obtain all 
educational television rights to 
future productions, thus eliminat- 
ing this problem. 


It can be assumed from this 
article that those of us closely as- 
sociated with this new medium of 
education are pleased with the 
progress which has been made dur- 
ing the past year. We are much 
encouraged by the support given 
to.our program by organizations 
such as yours. We sincerely hope 
that we may continue to enjoy 
such fine support from all groups 
interested in preserving and 
strengthening the educational re- 
sources of a great democracy. 





NEW YORK TELEVISION ASSOCIATION 


An application for incorporation 
of a Metropolitan Educational 
Television Association was sub- 
mitted recently to the New York 
State Board of Regents. 

Signers of the application in- 
clude Dr. David D. Henry, execu- 
tive vice chancellor of New York 
University; William Jansen, super- 
intendent of schools, City of New 
York; Frank Karelsen, chairman, 
Metropolitan New York Coordinat- 
ing Council for Educational Tele- 
vision; Telford Taylor, attorney; 
and Ordway Tead, member, Board 
of Higher Education, New York 
City. 

The plan provides that the board 
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of trustees would continuously in- 
clude the superintendent of schools 
of the City of New York, repre- 
sentatives of five universities 
(New York University, Columbia 
University, Fordham University, 
Yeshia University, and St. John’s 
University), the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Brooklyn Museum, the 
New York Zoological Society, the 
Museum of Natural History, and 
the Catholic diocesan schools of 
New York and Brooklyn. Other 
representatives of educational and 
cultural agencies would be chosen 
by the board of trustees. 





The Edueational 


Television 


Producer 


Dale N. Anderson 


Instructor, Department of Speech, Dramatics, and Ra‘ilio Education, 
Michigan State Colege 


AS more and more schools, col- 
leges, and community groups en- 
ter into television program pro- 
duction activities, an ever increas- 
ing number of teachers, and lead- 
ers of youth groups and social 
service agencies, are finding them- 
selves drafted or volunteering as 
television producers. In some in- 
stances, these neophyte producers 
find the path to successful tele- 
vision production a difficult one 
because of the many difficulties 
created by little or no knowledge 
of the problems and _ responsibil- 
ities that fall on the shoulders of 
the producer. As a result, many 
teachers and community leaders 
presently engaged in_ television 
production along with many teach- 
ers and community leaders soon to 
be active in television production, 
are vitally interested in learning 
more about the “how” of television 
production. 

One of the first steps in the 
learning process is the ability to 
distinguish between a _ producer 
and a director. A recent book de- 


fines production and direction as 
follows: 


There a-e two basic jobs involved in 
the presentation of a radio or television 
program. One is termed “production” the 
other, “direction.” 

Production is an administrative job. 
Long before the program goes on the air 
a producer will determine, in general, 
how the broadcast or telecast will be pre- 
sented. He will visualize how certain 
portions of the show will be handled. 
Over-all supervision and _ responsibility 
for the success of the program rests on 
the shoulders of the producer. 

Direction involves the handling of the 
actual on-the-air broadcast or telecast. 
Following the general plans outlined by 
the producer 


The author and executive pro- 
ducer of Teleprograms, Inc., also 
discusses the responsibilities of the 
television producer and introduces 
some of his qualifications. 


The producer is always responsible for 
the over-all policy of the program and 
for every segment of the production. He 
should have editorial ability. He should 
be able to discuss script ideas with writ- 
ers and plan techniques of script writing. 


Above: Mr. Romeo Tata, M.S.C. Associ- 
ate Professor in Music is preparing to di- 
rect a television program with the aid 
of Miss Betty Fuller, M.S.C. television 
student. 
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He should have a background of music 


so that he can score effectively. He 
should have good taste and a sense of 
stage design. he shou'd be able, if neces- 
sary, to cast intelligently . He must 
be able to set up a realistic budget and 
see to it that costs are held to the money 
allotted for each program. Finally, he 
should be a good pubiic relations man, 
planning publicity and working with the 
communications media. Obviously, his 
methods and his personality can cause 
good or bad morale in all members of the 
production unit.-2 


From these brief descriptions of 
the producer’s responsibilities and 
personal qualifications, it may be 
said that the television producer 
plans, prepares, and often re- 
hearses the program, but rarely 
does he direct the program. 

It is very seldom, particularly 
in educational television where the 
school, college, or community 
group uses commercial faciilties, 
that the producer will serve as the 
director of the program. 

The opposite was true more fre- 
quently in radio broadcasting, but 
because of the addition of sight to 
sound in television, a multiplicity 
of details and considerations have 
been added to the chores of both 
the television producer and tele- 
vision director making it much 
more difficult for one man to as- 
sume the combined _ responsibil- 
ities. 

In the past, the growth of edu- 
‘ational television stations has not 
kept pace with the construction 
of commercial stations, conse- 
quently the greater percentage of 
educational and _ informational 
television programs today are 
viewed over commercial outlets. 
This factor, plus the stringent 
commercial schedule maintained 
by most commercial stations and 
the high operational cost of ex- 
pensive television equipment place 
studio rehearsal time at premium; 
therefore, studio time must be used 
in as efficient manner as possible. 
To assure this efficiency, the pro- 
gram policies of most commercial 
stations state that any programs 
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Mrs. Moiree Compere of the M.S.C. 
Speech Staff displays a television dem- 
onstration technique. Mr. Carl A. 
Dairymple of Lansirg high school is op- 
erating the boom. 


to be produced in their studios 


will be directed by staff directors. 
Even though the producer is con- 
cerned primarily 


with the ele- 
ments and details of the program 
prior to the studio rehearsal and 
presentation, during the time the 
program is in the studio and under 
the direct control of the director, 
the producer is present to facilitate 
the activity. 

With the previous information 
in mind, we come now to a report 
on television production that may 
help to clarify the problems of the 
educational producer. 

As a result of three weeks of in- 
tensive work during the Third 
Annual Television Workshop held 
at Michigan State College*, twen- 
ty-six leading educators and com- 
munity leaders, alerted to the 
problem discussed in the opening 
paragraph, put into operation the 
production steps of an educational 
television program. 

During the last two weeks of the 
workshop, after a week of orienta- 
tion to programming practices, 





studio equipment, and production 
techniques, production teams of 
three members each were estab- 
lished. Each team developed a fif- 
teen minute program from its in- 
itial concept through the final 
production stage. Because of the 
variety of backgrounds and inter- 
ests of the students, a great diver- 
sity of subject matter and tele- 
vision formats was utilized. Many 
programs were designed for in- 
classroom viewing, some were di- 
rected at adult education, and 
others dealt with public relations 
programming. Combination for- 
mats of the interview, demonstra- 
tion, demonstration lesson, and 
straight talk formats were used 
most often. 

One member of each production 
team was a WKAR-TV! staff di- 
rector. He represented the station 
in answering questions of a tech- 
nical nature, helped coordinate 
production problems, and _ dis- 
cussed the nature and approach to 
the program content with the oth- 
er team members so that a high 
degree of integration could be 
achieved. On the specified telecast 
date, the program was televised by 
closed-circuit system to the ob- 
servers’ room where critical evalu- 
ation by the other workshop mem- 
bers took place. 

Thus, each production team was 
working in a “typical” situation. 
The teams were able to put into 
practice the basic steps of produc- 
tion that heretofore had _ been 
theory for most of the participants. 


The workshop students found that 
there were five basic steps to pro- 
gram development, that were ab- 
solutely necessary to its success. 
Naturally the number of steps 
might increase and their complex- 
ity grow according to the length 
and type of program to be present- 
ed, but the five basic steps are al- 
ways required. They are: 

. Hold sufficient program conferences. 

. Prepare the script. 

3. Cast the program. 

. Select visual materials. 

. Rehearse the program. 

But more important, it was 
found that while these production 
steps were necessary, an under- 
standing of certain other produc- 
tion factors closely related to the 
five basic steps would insure great- 
er program success. As a result of 
considerable experimentation and 
discussion, the following list of 
Nine Production Pointers was 
established by the workshop pro- 
ducers in an attempt to show 
“how” the producer can best de- 
velop sound, solid program con- 
struction: 


1. Have the purpose of the program 
series and the individual programs well 
in mind at all times! Hold an initial con- 
ference of all people to be concerned 
with the programs! At this meeting the 
exact purpose of the program series and 
the format which will best serve that 
purpose within the production facilities 
and rehearsal time available to you, 
should be established. 

2. Be sure to know the production fa- 
cilities of the station! The staff director 
will not always be available to answer 
questions of a technical nature. Conse- 
quently, personal knowledge of the sta- 
tion facilities will make it possible for 
the producer to make decisions about the 
feasibility and application of many p-o- 


FOOTNOTES 


1J. W. Laemmar and E. F. Seehafer, 
“Successful Radio and Television Adver- 
tising."" New York; McGraw Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1951, p. 251. 

“William Hodapp. “The Television 
Manual.” New York; Farrar, Straus and 
Young, 1953, p. 82. 

3 Michigan State College Third Annual 
Television Workshop held from August 3, 
to August 21, 1953, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan 


4 WKAR-TV, Educational Television 
Station, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan, began operations in 
January, 1954, on UHF Channel 60. 


5 Quoted from a speech given by Dr. 
Armand L. Hunter, at the Michigan State 
College Third Annual Television Work- 
shop Banquet, August 21, 1953. 
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duction and program suggestions or pro- 
duction and _ technical problems that 
might cause costly and lengthy delays 
in the program preparation if not an- 
swered immediately 


3. Let the subject matter dictate the 
format, settings, and visual aids of the 
program! The dominant program element 
is the subject matter; therefore, the for- 
mat, settings, and visual aids should serve 
to enhance and enliven the presentation 
of the information. Do not use a special 
effect simply for the sake of using it! 
Ask this question: Will the use of this 
special effect help relay the information? 
Only if the answer is “yes,” should the 
effect be used! 


4. Talent is the hub around which the 
program is built. Naturally the producer 
should strive to select talent that is ex- 
pert in his or her field, but this alone 
is not enough. The talent should be able 
to ad-lib easily, lead interviews intelli- 
gently, lecture with intimacy and under- 
standing, project his or her personality, 
take directions, and possess a good sense 
of pacing and timing. At times it may be 
necessary to sacrifice expertness for per- 
sonality. Remember, many p:ople develop 
program identification and loyalty by 
the talent observed on the program! 


5. Four-fifths of the success of the pro- 
gram is a direct result of the preparation 
and rehearsal done outside the studio 
Preparation is the key-note! Once you 
have prepared the program, go back and 
prepare it again, and then again! This 
review will bring to light many things 
that have not been done because of in- 
nocent oversight. Take a cue from the 
football coach and start preparing at least 
a month in advance of the beginning date 
of the program sevies and strive to keep 
at least two weeks ahead in the prepara- 
tion of each program in the series! 


Miss Shirley Anderson, Executive Sec- 
retary of Gretaer Lansing Area Girl 
Scouts demonstrates the television gray 
scale to Mr. D. N. Anderson of the M.S.C. 
Speech Staff. 

AERT 
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6. For the most effective program 
presentation, each program should con- 
tain only one major idea or phase of a 
subject! Do not be in a hurry to submit 
all of your information to the viewer 
in one program! If the producer and the 
production staff have properly defined 
the purposes of the program and have 
properly developed the objectives of each 
program, the transitions from program to 
program and the topic or topics dealt 
with in each program will fall into place 
almost automatically. 


7. Imagination is another word for 
showmanship. Showmanship may be de- 
fined as the “how’”’ of presentation. Re- 
gardless of what information you are 
presenting, always present it as simply 
as you can but do it as imaginatively as 
you can! This is a difficult element to 
discuss because of its intangibility. Per- 
haps, showmanship may be further de- 
fined as the mixing and molding of the 
ingredients of the program in such a 
way as to present whatever material 
you might be dealing with in such a 
manner as to secure the desired reaction 
from the audience. 


8. Think affirmatively! Always strive 
to be optimistic! This is sometimes dif- 
ficult to do, but the producer's attitude 
toward the program and personnel can 
vitalize the staff and talent in such a way 
as to promote a better job being done. 
Do not be constantly badgered by lack 
of facilities and budget, but be concerned 
with what can be done! 


9. The producer is the key-man. Main- 
tain constant communications with all 
persons involved in the p oduction of 
the program or series! Again take a cue 
from the football coach! He has a number 
of specialists working with him and 
these specialists or assistant coaches have 
been assigned specific teaching jobs. As 
a result of these specialti«s, a well-round- 
ed team is developed. At all times the 
head coach is aware of what his assistant 
coaches are doing in view of the over- 
all purpose. The educational produce™ is 
in the same situation 


attention to these 
Nine Production Points, many of 
the problems of television program 
production can be met successful- 
ly. A careful consideration of the 
implications of these points should 
be made by all educational tele- 
vision producers. 

The final test of the producer 
lies in the end result the pro- 
gram. In this connection, Dr. 
Amand L. Hunter, Director of 
Television Development at Michi- 
gan State College has an important 
comment for the educator: 


Turning out educationai television pro- 
grams that will stand the competition of 
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AERT officials attend opening cf WKAR-TV, Michigan State College station: 
Mrs. Kathleen N. Lardie, WDTR, Board of Education; Dr. Armand Hunter, director 
of TV development; and AERT President Gertrude Broderick, US Office of Education. 
(Dr. Hunter is quoted in Mr. Anderson’s article on this page.) 


commercial shows is television’s biggest 


challenge today. Answering the challenge 
is primarily a task which falls to educa- 
tion itself. ... The problem is to present 
the educational shows in such a way that 


artistic elements, and diplomatic, 
half the battle is won. But none 
of these qualifications will be of 


they will hold the audience and prevent 
the viewer in his livingroom from want- 
ing to switch stations or turn the set off. 
The presentation of the show to be ap- 
pealing to the greatest number of peo- 
ple .is the responsibility of the produc- 
er 5 


any help unless the producer re- 
ceives the complete cooperation 
and support from those people 
working with him in developing 
the program. Those who are re- 
sponsible for the selection of an 
educational television producer 
will do well to take all precau- 
tions necessary to get the most 
qualified individual. The success 
or failure of educational television 
might well rest in the critical po- 
sition of the producer. 


The producer, then, is the key 
link of the chain connecting the 
schools, the college, or the com- 
munity group to the community. 
His is an important role. If the 
producer is imaginative, an experi- 
enced administrator, alert to all 





LET’S SING, 
AMERICA 


Dr. Nye 


Dr. Robert E. Nye, associate professor of music education in the 
University of Oregon, is director of the popular radio participation pro- 
gram for grade school students of Oregon. Titled Let’s Sing, America! 
the program is broadcast from the University of Oregon campus each 


Thursday during the school year over state-owned station KOAC as a 
part of the School of the Air series. 
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Evaluating Educational Television 


Henry Chauncey 


President, Educational Testing Service 


THERE appear to be three main 
ways in which the measurement 
specialist can be of rather impor- 
tant service to educational tele- 
vision: first, in evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of programs that are 
already being televised; second, in 
pretesting programs that are’ in 
process of development; and third, 
in conducting research studies to 
establish what factors determine a 
program’s effectiveness, and how 
the effectiveness of a program or 
series of programs can be 
creased. 

Evaluation of Existing Pro- 
grams In a sense, the pro- 
grams now televised are already 
being evaluated through Nielsen 
and similar ratings, which provide 
valuable information concerning 
the size of the audience reached 
and the attracting power of a pro- 
gram in competition with others 
offered at the same time. These 
ratings, however. tell little about 
the type of audience the program 
has drawn—its age, educational 
level, etc.—nor do they provide in- 
formation concerning the effects 
of the program on its viewers, with 
respect to knowledge imparted, in- 
terests aroused. and attitudes de- 
veloped. The quality of a program 
in terms of such outcomes as these 
is of major concern to education. 
These are outcomes which the 


in- 


measurement specialist is particu- 
larly qualified to assess, by use of 
specially designed tests of knowl- 
edge, interest, and attitude under 
carefully controlled conditions. 

Pretesting Programs — While 
it of considerable value to 
establish how well a televised pro- 
gram has “gotten across,” it would 
seem even more valuable to de- 
termine in advance of televising 
how effective in meeting its ob- 
jectives a program is likely to be. 
For example. are the materials ap- 
propriate to the level of compre- 
hension of the audience for whom 
they are intended? Is the rate of 
development of ideas suitable to 
the audience’s background in the 
particular area? Do the examples 
clearly demonstrate what they are 
intended to show? Such pretesting 
might be limited to assessing the 
effects of a completed program up- 
on a sample audience—possibly 
with some leeway provided for 
making slight medifications in the 
program if changes prove to be 
necessary. It would be more effici- 
ent, however, to make the pretest- 
ing an integral part of the develop- 
ment of the program. 

In producing a program, there 
are, as a rule, various alternative 
possibilities which present them- 
selves for furthering the educa- 
tional objectives of the program. 


is 
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The test technician—experienced 
in working with subject matter 
specialtsts, helping them to define 
and clarify the educational objec- 
tives that are to be assessed, and 
thoroughly acquainted with a wide 
variety of alternative ways in 
which substantive understandings, 
skills, and abilities may be tapped 
for measurement purposes—will be 
able to make positive contributions 
along similar lines to the develop- 
ment of an educational television 
program. But for maximum effec- 
tiveness, he must operate as a full 
member of the program-develop- 
ment team. This becomes doubly 
important, of course, if discussion 
materials, home study exercises, 
self-administered or televised 
achievement tests, etc., are to be 
utilized in conjunction with a pro- 
gram series. 

Conducting Research Studies— 
One might say that whenever the 
evaluation of an earlier program 
in a given series provides concrete 
information of value in improving 
later programs, research has been 
conducted and the results applied. 
Many of the studies that would be 
included in the “research” cate- 
gory will be of this directly ultii- 
tarian nature, and there is no 
doubt that the general quality of 
educational television will improve 
as the strengths and weaknesses 
of earlier programs emerge 
through such evaluation. It would 
seem highly desirable nevertheless 
to begin a series of studies under 
more controlled conditions, design- 
ed to analyze the factors that are 
significantly related to program 
effectiveness, and their interac- 
tion. 


The general character of the re- 
search which needs to be done may 
be illustrated by the early studies 
in the field of advertising. These 
were concerned with such matters 
as the comparative effectiveness of 


different-size advertisements; the 
appeal of black-and-white adver- 
tisements as compared with those 
in color; the impact of negative 
versus positive appeals; crowded 
text versus the use of large 
amounts of white space; the effect 
of placement on the page; the dif- 
ferential effectiveness of different 
kinds of appeals—e.g., humor—for 
individuals of different levels of 
intelligence; etc. Educational tele- 
vision now requires information 
concerning problems of an analog- 
ous sort, but within a more signifi- 
cant frame of reference and under 
greater technical difficulties. Stu- 
dies are required, to mention only 
a few examples, to ascertain the 
optimum number of ideas to be 
presented in one television show- 
ing and the optimum duration of 
a television showing for different 
kinds of topics, to assess the value 
of different types of discussion ma- 
terials and similar aids in further- 
ing the objectives of a program, 
and to determine the extent to 
which various kinds of “appeals” 
designed to arouse interest and en- 
list the viewer’s active participa- 
tion differ in their effectiveness for 
individuals of different educational 
backgrounds. Ultimately, through 
carefully planned research studies, 
the basic principles which should 
determine decisions like these will 
be known. 


From a practical standpoint, it 
seems important to recognize the 
value of the contribution which the 
measurement specialist can make 
in each of the three main ways de- 
scribed above, and particularly to 
recognize that this contribution can 
be maximally effective only when 
he comes into the educational tele- 
vision picture at the very outset 
and functions as a full member of 
the team. 


“Exemplar” Programs Needed 
What educational television needs 
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most of all at the present time, it 
would seem, are some “exemplar” 
programs, demonstrating the best 
that can be done with existing 
equipment when the different 
kinds of specialists who can con- 
tribute to the quality and effec- 
tiveness of the program are util- 
ized to best advantage. During the 
past year or more, there have been 
a number of hastily-prepared, in- 
adequately - protested programs 
which have been televised to class- 
rooms in various local communities 
for experimental purposes — too 
many more of these, and educa- 
tional television will run the risk 
of unselling itself. 

Because educational television is 
a new medium, with difficulties 
and tremendous’ advantages 
peculiar to itself, the use of scien- 
tific evaluation techniques in test- 
ing the effectiveness of programs 
now being produced, and pretest- 
ing the effectiveness of programs 
in process of production, would ap- 
pear to be of the utmost impor- 
tance. This holds to an even great- 
er extent in the case of programs 


that will be recorded and given 
nationwide distribution. 

TVs Over-all Role in Education? 

Even more important than the 
need for ‘““exemplar” programs that 
will serve to show the kind of con- 
tribution that educational tele- 
vision can make to education, is 
the need for advance planning con- 
cerning the over-all role of educa- 
tional television in education. The 
question of the optimal role for 
educational television is still very 
much a matter for study and ex- 
perimentation, but it is necessary 
to note that study and experimen- 
tation, even of the finest scientific 
caliber, will not suffice to provide 
the best answers if we do not pose 
the right kinds of questions, To ask 
only how educational television 
and similar technological advances 


‘an .best supplement present edu- 


cational efforts, is to lose by de- 
fault all those potentialities of the 
new developments which emerge 
for consideration if we ask instead 
hov they may be utilized in their 
fullest possible impact, unfettered 
by what has been done in the past. 


ARE YOU AN AERT BOOSTER? 


If you’re not, you are passing up a fine opportunity to do a real favor 
for your friends, as well as to distinguish yourself as an active member. 
How do you become an AERT Booster? Its all very simple. You look around 
among your associates for men and women who are not members of AERT 
and you take the few minutes that it requires to point out the many reasons 
why they should be. Then you have them supply the necessary information 
on the following blank and forward it, along with their $5.00 check to 
cover the annual dues to Lillian Lee, Membership Chairman, Station 
WABE, Board of Education, Atlanta, Georgia. Checks should be made pay- 
able to the Association. Join the growing ranks of AERT Boosters today! 


Name: _ 

Official Position: 
Mailing Address: 
Signature of Member: 
Endorsed by: _ 
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From What 
| Hear... 


Harold Hainfeld 


Audio-Visual Coordinator 
Roosevelt School, Union City, New Jersey 


There Could Be More of This— 
“Television Teaching Aid” is an 
educational service published ev- 
ery other week by the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
and appearing on the CBS-TV doc- 
umentary show You Are There. 
The first of the series of TV pro- 
grams was “The Moscow Purge 
Trials.”” The 4-page publication in- 
cludes background information, 
suggested activities for social stu- 
dies, communications, and other 
classes, as well as suggested read- 
ing. The TV aid for the series is 
being prepared by DeWitt D. Wise, 
chairman, Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association’s Yearbook Di- 
vision. Copies of the aid and other 
information can be had by writing 
CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

Other than material for the Cor- 
onation of Elizabeth II, this is one 
of the first attempts by the net- 
works to aid the classroom teach- 
er with assistance in her use of 
television. Many will recall the 
few letters of protest to CBS when 
the “School of the Air” left radio. 
Let’s not miss this opportunity. 
AERT members can encourage the 
practice of preparing background 
material by writing for their copy 
of the Prudential program guides. 
Hats off to Hallmark for its similar 
guide to Richard II offered through 
Lisenables and Lookables! 

Now that the ice has been brok- 
en, couldn’t we have some more 


of this fine advance information 
from other sponsored programs? 
How about it Zoo Parade and Mr. 
Wizard? 

School Year Story On 45 rpm 
Records—-Many AERT members 
are English teachers. Radio and 
TV are vital parts of our commun- 
ications. Quite a few English teach- 
ers are also yearbook advisors. 
Telebook Inc., 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, has recently an- 
nounced an item of interest to 
both. It is now possible to have a 
record of the school year in addi- 
tion to the yearbook. The school 
band, orchestra, glee club, cheer 
leaders, excerpts from the school 
play, the dance music at the sen- 
ior prom, graduation exercises, and 
classroom items can be recorded 
on the school tape recorder. This 
tape is edited to 16 minutes and 
sent to Telebook for reproduction 
on RCA 45 rmp microgroove rec- 
ords. Envelopes and records are re- 
turned to the school, with the en- 
velope pasted on the inside cover 
of the yearbook. Thus the students 
will have a permanent sound rec- 
ord of the school year in addition 
to the pictorial one in the year- 
book. Cost is no more than a reg- 
ular record of similar length and 
quality. 

Color TV in Black and White— 
While it looked for a while as 
though owners of standard TV sets 
would be deprived of receiving 
color telecasts, the threat has been 
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eliminated in an outstanding ex- 
ample of cooperation by the TV 
set manufacturers for the benefit 
of the people. 

CBS, I think, deserves the credit 
for its first telecast in color on 
August 27, 1940. It involved the 
use of a color wheel or spinning 
disk to clarify the picture image. 
RCA was completing its initial ex- 
periments with color, and demon- 
strated its system to the FCC later 
in the year. 

World War II interrupted prog- 
ress on color TV because it needed 
strategic materials. After the end 
of the war, in late 1945, both CBS 
and RCA feverishly pushed their 
experiments, and both in 1946 ap- 
plied to the FCC for approval, each 
asking for its own system to be 
designated as standard. On Octo- 
ber 11, 1950, the FCC shocked the 
TV industry by selecting the in- 
compatible CBS system that pro- 
vided color pictures not available 
to black-and-white sets without 


the use of the spinning disk. RCA 
and others fought the order, but 
it was upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court in 1951. CBS sold 
few sets and, apparently, was glad 


enough to discontinue its color 
telecasts at the request of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to 
again conserve materials for use 
in the Korean War. After the 
Korean armistice, some ‘wise 
heads” got together and decided 
that all leading manufacturers and 
developers of TV should cooperate 
in recommending to the FCC a 
standard system, making it possi- 
ble for regular set owners to get 
color telecasts in black and white. 
A group known as the National 
Television System Committee was 
formed. All leaders in the TV in- 
dustry, including RCA and CBS, 
joined. The committee recommend- 
ed, and the FCC approved, that the 
RCA electronic system be made 
standard. 
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Within a few years, it is ex- 
pected that color programs will be 
a common alternative to those in 
black and white. The fact that 
many viewers enjoyed Bob Hope, 
the Colgate Hour, Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie, and many other color tele- 
casts on their black-and-white 
home receivers is a tribute to the 
NTSC. These could not have been 
received had the incompatible CBS 
system been used. 

As 1954 began, 26 stations in 19 
cities were equipped to televise 
color programs. 

The Philadelphia Story—There 
can be little doubt that Philadel- 
phia leads the nation at present 
with educational TV. There are 
more receivers in the schools than 
in any other large city. More time 
on the air over existing stations 
and a fine staff to make good use 
of that time have made the “City 
of Brotherly Love” a pioneer in 
TV as well as radio. The complete 
story Report of Television-Radio 
Activities of the School District of 
Philadelphia is in a 36 page pam- 
phlet recently published. It tells 
about the development of the vari- 
ous in-school and after-school radio 
and TV programs. Write for your 
copy to Martha Gable, assistant 
director, School-Community Rela- 
tions. Board of Education. Phila- 
delphia. 

Simpson Introduces New Tape 
Recorder—-The Masco sound reel 
tape recorders have been intro- 
duced by the Mark Simpson Manu- 
facturing Company, 32-28 Forty 
Ninth Street, Long Island City 3, 
N. Y. Two models, 53 and 53R, 
were shown recently. The 53R 
model is a combination radio and 
recorder. Frequency response is 80 
to 8500 cps 3 db at 7.5” per 
second and 80 to 500 cps + 3 db 
at 3.75” per second. Fast forward 
and rewind are included in the 
model. Price of 53 lists at $250, 
while the 53R with radio is listed 





Rea King (1) describes habits of owls to Audubon Society members on “Wild- 
life Unlimited” telecast. Mrs. Betty Carnes (center) president of N. J. chapter and 
Kenneth Morrison, assistant are pictured above. 


at $290. Add 5‘% of list west of the 


Rockies. 

TV Discussions—Uses of tele- 
vision in education continue to get 
attention at various meetings 
throughout the country. The 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science recently de- 
voted a complete afternoon to the 
medium at its Boston convention, 
December 26-31. 

Rea King of the National Audu- 
bon Society, New York, explained 
“Wildlife on the Air.’ She describ- 
ed the radio and TV efforts of the 
past few years including the tele- 
cast “Wildfire Unlimited,” which 
was carried on WOR-TV. 

Norman Harris, director of edu- 
cation, Boston Museum, described 
that organization’s television pro- 
grams over the past four years in 
Boston. 

Equipment and Material News 
The Audio-Master Corp., 17 E. 45th 
Street, New York City has recent- 
ly released two 3speed portable 
playbacks. Model No. 36 has a 5- 


inch speaker, two permanent 
needles, and volume control. The 
3-speed motor has a speed indica- 
tor which indicates the settings for 
33 1/3, 45, and 78 rpm. Model No. 
41 is a combination AM radio and 
3-speed record player, and will 
play all three speeds of records 
with the lid closed. 

Both Admiral and Philco have 
introduced two 21-inch table model 
television sets that are well suited 
for classroom use and priced well 
within any school budget. Both can 
be adapted for UHF reception 
with a minor change for one chan- 
nel. Since there is not too much 
chance of more than one educa- 
tional channel on the UHF band 
in any one area for a few years, 
these sets seem well suited for 
classroom use now. Priced at 
$179.95. 

Kit To Teach Radio—Science 
Electronics, Inc., Huntington, New 
York has announced a complete 
teaching kit to help students build 
radio receivers and learn about 
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their repair. It is designed to help 
teach basic electricity and radio 
construction by doing. Model AC- 
100 is a complete AC unit to con- 
struct one radio, also includes 
handbook of instructions and 
teacher’s guide. Price is $49.50. 

An Explanation Needed!—-The 
National Association for Better 
Radio and Television, with head 
quarters in Los Angeles, recently 
announced its classification of 
childrens’ TV programs. Five pro- 
grams received their “excellent” 
rating. These telecasts are: Mr. 
Wizard, Kukla, Fran and Ollie, 
Super Circus, Zoo Parade and Ding 
Dong School. Few AERT members 
will disagree with their selection. 
Isn’t it interesting that the five 
top TV programs for children ALL 
should originate in Chicago. 

It can also be noted that Chicago 
is the one large population area to 
be awarded an educational chan- 
nel in the presently used VHF 
band. Most of the educational chan- 
nels in large populated areas are 
in the newer UHF wavelengths. 
Channel 11 in Chicago will be one 
of the few channels for education 
on the present selection of 2-13. 

Could it be that the National 
Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision is taking an indirect inter- 
est in the Chicago situation? Why 


couldn't five other network pro- 
grams of a similar nature originate 
from Hollywood and New York 
City? CBS could start by returning 
Mr. I Magination to the air and 
NBC could revive the Gabby 
Hayes Historical Sketches which 
were so popular on Sunday after- 
noons. 

Still Going Strong—-Those who 
were proclaiming the demise of 
radio during the past few years 
may have to eat their words. The 
National Association of Radio and 
TV Broadcasters announced that 
advertisers spent over $678,000,000 
on radio broadcasts during 1953. 
If advertisers have such faith in 
radio, certainly educators should 
encourage the use of the medium 
for educational and informational 
programs. 

Salt Spoils TV Reception—Tele- 
vision reception in Stonington, 
Conn., a coastal town, got so bad 
that a group of its citizens peti 
ticned the FCC for an investiga- 
tion. Then Paul Schepls, a local 
citizen, began wondering why it 
was that bad reception began right 
after a severe storm. After Schepls 
washed off his TV aerial with a 
garden hose, he and his neighbors 
who followed his example, report- 
ed normal reception. His explana- 
tion: the aerials had become coated 
with salt spray during the storm. 





There is no incompatibility between commercial and educational 
television. Commercial telecasters must appeal to mass audiences since 
their existence depends upon that degree of market saturation. Thou- 
sands of people love Lucy. Educational television proponents have no 
quarrel with that. But they do insist that the smaller audience should 


have its wish, too. 
State College. 
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What Is a Radio Documentary Program? 


Burrell F. Hansen 


Assistant Professor of Speech, Utah Agricultural College 


THERE has been, in the past, 
little consistency of concept among 
broadcasters as to what a docu- 
mentary program is. The author, 
in connection with a study on radio 
program effectiveness, studied the 
problem through a survey of the 
literature and through  corre- 
spondence. 

The data which resulted from 
these investigations were analyzed 
and classified in terms of (a) docu- 
mentary objectives, (b) documen- 
tary preparation, and (c) docu- 
mentary form. 

There was quite general agree- 
ment that the major objective of 
the documentary was to effect co- 
ordinated social action toward de- 
sirable ends. 

There was also rather general 
agreement upon the methods of 
preparation, i.e., that documentary 
broadcasts must be based upon 
thorough research into the facts of 
the problem, and that these facts 
must be analyzed and interpreted. 

But when one tried to get an 
analysis as to program form for 
the documentary, no _ general 
agreement as to technique or pro- 
gram type was found. Instead 
there appeared to be five major 
types of programs considered to be 
documentary: 


(a) Actuality—in which real people 
speak in their own characters. These peo- 
ple may be recorded outside in their 
native environment or inside the studio: 


in which an 
point of conflict in a dra- 


(b) Dramatic-documentary 
issue is the 
matic plot; 


(c) Historical drama- historical docu- 
ments, letters, diaries are used as sources 
for a story; 


(d) Special eventsactual events are 


recorded and the recording then is a 
document of that event and may be 
filed as is a film recording or a book; 


(e) Narrative doctumentary—a narrator 
voices the message and dramatized inci- 
dents are used to illustrate or prove 
points 


When these program types were 
evaluated in terms of the agreed 
objectives and methods of prepara- 
tion it was concluded that the so- 
called actuality is not a program at 
all, it is a technique, a series of 
recordings; but without editing, 
linking, and interpretation it can- 
not properly be designated as a 
documentary program. The special 
event type is subject to the same 
criticism. Historical drama, in 
practice, indicates that the serious 
objectives of the documentary are 
served only incidentally, if at all, 
and therefore this form is not often 
documentary. 

In terms of conformance to ob- 
jectives and methods of prepara- 
tion generally agreed upon, only 
the dramatic-documentary and the 
narrative-documentary remained 
as forms which could be properly 
described as documentary. 

Having arrived at such a con- 
clusion, an attempt was made to 
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integrate the desirable features of 
the many discussions on documen- 
tary broadcasting into a cogent 
definition which might serve as a 
goal for documentary broadcast- 
ing. The resulting definition fol- 
lows: 


A good documentary program is an in- 
teresting and comprehensible broadcast 
of a socially significant problem of con- 
temporary interest. Its purpose is to serve 
the public good, by facilitating an un- 
derstanding of the problem, and by effec- 
tuating social action in resolving it in 
a democratic and socially satisfying way 
The documentary program is based upon 
verifiable and accurate facts which have 
been gathered through thorough and sys- 
tematic research, and it presents those 
facts with a reasoned and evidential in- 
terpretation 


This mean that one 
need tour the world for eighteen 


does not 


months with a tape recorder on his 
back gathering material, although 
Corwin gave us some wonderful 
programs after he had done just 
that. The subjects for the most 
effective programs are in our own 
communities. Honesty and _ thor- 
oughness in research should re- 
ward one with an abundance of 
information, and a direction for his 
program. Knowing and remember- 
ing all one knows about radio, the 
task is then one of keeping the 
argument clear, the plot factual 
and full of human beings. Then if 
the problem is truly significant one 
need have no worry about the pro- 
gram’s being interesting. 


PITTSBURGH HOLDS TV WORKSHOP 


The WQED educational tele- 
vision workshop for school ad- 
ministrators held in February at 
the University of Pittsburgh was 
so suceessful that another meeting 
is already in the planning stages. 
The workshop, sponsored by the 
Independent School Districts of 
Allegheny county, was open to 
school representatives from nine 
surrounding counties. 

The first meeting of its kind in- 
cluded an “orientation” by Wil- 
liam A. Wood, WQED Station Man- 
ager: “University Relation to 
Training Teachers to be Proficient 
in Educational TV,” Dr. William 
S. Tacey, director of TV courses, 
University of Pittsburgh; “Sum- 
mary of Survey Made in Inde- 
pendent Districts,” Dr. F. DeWitt 
Zuerner; “Policy to Follow in 
Areas of Development for Educa- 
tional TV,’ Dr. William Pot- 
ter, superintendent, Wilkinsburg 
schools; and a visit to WQED. 
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Tos facilitate school program- 
ming a WQED School Coordina- 
tion Steering Committee has been 
appointed to represent the 10 
county area WQED will serve. 

At a recent meeting of these 
representatives it was concluded 
that Allegheny County schools, 
Allegheny County Independent 
districts, and City of Pittsburgh 
schools were in the most advanced 
stage of preparation for program- 
ming. They also have the geo- 
graphic advantage of proximity. 
Therefore, they will provide the 
bulk of programs during the re- 
mainder of this school year—about 
an hour or an hour and a half a 
day, five days a week. 

The consensus of those repre- 
senting outlying county systems 
was that they could provide per- 
haps two or three half hour pro- 
grams a month during April and 
May, aiming toward expansion of 
their participation in the fall. 























Robert B. Hudson, director of 
university broadcasting, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and part-time con- 
sultant during the past year on 
the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
Adult Education, has resigned his 
university post to become program 
coordinator at the new Education- 
al Television-Radio Program Cen- 
ter at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


AERT was officially represented 
January 15, at the dedication cere- 
monies of Station WKAR-TV, 


Michigan State College, by Mrs. 


Gertrude G. Broderick, president: 
and Mrs. Kathleen N. Lardie, di- 
reetor-at-large. Special felicita- 
tions were extended to the station 
director, Dr. Armand L. Hunter, 
who is AERT’s regional director 
for the Great Lakes region. 


Robert Emmett Lee, a native of 
Chicago, received Senate confir- 
mation in January for a seven-year 
term as a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission. He 
had been serving on a recess ap- 
pointment since October 6, 1953. 


The University of South Dakota 
announces that it is considering 
the acquisition of closed-circuit 
television equipment. Staff mem- 
bers from the University’s Station 
KUSD have examined such equip- 
ment in operation at Mitchell and 
Sioux Falls as the first step in 
making a final decision. 


See It Now, Edward R. Murrow’s 
CBS-TV series, received a Robert 
Flaherty Award “for creative 
achievement in films for tele- 
vision.”” The award was presented 
on January 29. It was the first 
time this award, voted by motion 
picture critics and producers, had 
been made to a TV program. 


Lets Listen to a Story, popular 
program for children from six to 
twelve presented by Station 
WMCA, New York, celebrated ten 
years ‘on the air in February. 
Many events, including a chil- 
dren’s party, were held during the 
entire month in commemoration of 
the event. 


Judith C. Waller, director of 
public affairs and education, NBC 
Central Division, and long-time 
AERT member, was the recent re- 
cipient of a 1953 McCall Award to 
women in radio and television. 


Staff Director Freddie Bartholo- 

mew of Station WPIX, channel 11, 

New York, will 

be a_ featured 

speaker at the 

April AERT 

Convention in 

Columbus. 

A former mo- 

beoud tion picture 

star, Mr. Bartholomew will com- 

ment on his experiences as pro- 

ducer of educational programs on 
a commercial station. 
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Harold Hainfeld, writer of AERT 
Journal’s ‘‘From What I Hear’”’ fea- 
ture, has been nominated as a can- 
didate for the Board of Directors 
of the National Science Teachers 
Association, representing the east- 
ern seaboard’s Region 2. 


Mrs. Elizabeth E. Marshall, 
assistant director, Radio and Tele- 
vision, Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, is to chair the section meeting 
on “Radio Scripts and Recordings” 
at the winter meeting of DAVI in 
Chicago, March 2-5. 


Leon C. Hood, high school Eng- 
lish teacher, and a member of the 
AERT Journal editorial board, was 
requested to write an article on 
the use of radio in education for 
the special radio-television issue 
(February 20) of the Saturday Re- 
view. A similar article was request- 
ed for publication in the Journal 
of the National Association of Sec- 
dary-School Principals. 


Gertrude G. Broderick, AERT 
president, participated in two ses- 
sions of the Southern Regional 
Conference of Home Economics 
Education Workers, in Gulfport, 
Mississippi on February 25. The 
discussion dealt with the subject 
of. public relations, and centered on 
the most effective means of utiliz- 
ing radio and television for inter- 
preting programs of home econom- 
ics education. 


Mrs. Dorothy L. Klock, television 
supervisor, New York City Board 
of Education, and northeastern 
regional director of AERT, has just 
been appointed production super- 
visor of The _ Board’s Station 
WNYE, according to station direc- 


tor James The 


F. Macandrew. 
change in Mrs. Klock’s position 
was occasioned by the sudden 
death of Van Brokhahne, for many 
years production manager on Sta- 
tion WNYE. 


Brown University has establish- 
ed two $1,000 undergraduate 
scholarships from the awards 
earned by its “Quiz Bowl” team. 
The University intends to perpet- 
uate these “NBC College Quiz 
Bowl Scholarships” for the recipi- 
ents’ remaining years in college. 
All members of the Brown team, 
it might be of interest to learn, 
are attending the University on 
scholarships. 


Franklin Dunham served as a 
consultant at the JCET television 
exhibit during the Atlantic City 
convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
February 13-18. Following daily 
demonstration telecasts, special 
consultants were on hand to par- 
ticipate in discussions and to an- 
swer technical questions. 


Frank W. Peers, Toronto, On- 
tario, assumed his new duties re- 
cently as supervisor of talks and 
public affairs broadcasts of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. He holds the Masters Degree 
in political science from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and has been 
with the CBC since 1947. 


Maxine Gordon was appointed 
recently to the post of acting pro- 
gram director of Station KUSD, 
University of South Dakota. Miss 
Gordon majored in radio at the 
University of South Dakota and 
received a B.A. degree in January. 





NEXT MONTH @ Frieda Hennock 


A distinguished member of AERT, Commissioner Frieda Hennock 
of the FCC, writes an exclusive feature article in the April issue of the 
Journal, Another reason why AERT membership is rapidly expanding. 
(Membership applications can be found on page 14). 
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UNESCO REPORT: 


WORLD SURVEY OF TV 


TELEVISION is 
today in 45 countries and terri 
tories, the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization reported recently in 
a new world survey. In 20 of the 
countries, public broadcasts are on 
the air; eight are carrying out tech- 
nical broadcast experiments; in the 
other 17, governments or private 
organizations are taking active 
steps to introduce television. 

The 184-page book, Television, A 
World Survey, points out that as 
“a product of the age of electronics, 
television was developed at first 
in the most industrially advanced 
countries. .. The significant aspect 
of the present phase of its spread 
is that it is beginning to establish 
itself in industrially much less ad- 
vanced countries, and thereby is 
bringing about a fundamental 
change in the world communica- 
tion picture.” 

According to rough estimates, 
the report states, there is today 
one television set for every 7.15 
persons in the United States, one 
for every 24 persons in the United 
Kingdom, one for every 55 Cubans, 
one set for every 704 Frenchmen, 
one for every 2,400 in the Soviet 
Union, and one for every 8,000 
persons in the German Federal 
Republic. 

“The fact that Cuba, a country 
which does not manufacture any 
television equipment, ranks so high 


making news 


among the television countries is 
indicative of a trend which is 
noticeable elsewhere in Latin 
America and promises to make it- 
self felt also in Asia and Africa,” 
the report continues. 

In a country-by-country survey, 
the report describes TV develop- 
ments on all continents. In France, 
for example, collective viewing is 
being used in rural communities, 
where one large receiver paid for 
by the villagers is usually set up 
in the school. In the Soviet Union, 
amateur television is emerging; at 
Kharkov, the report shows, ama- 
teurs have built not only receivers 
but also a complete television cen- 
ter. In Thailand television sets 
were on sale before a TV station 
had been completed. In Mexico, 
color television has been developed 
by a Mexican firm and is used for 
medical education at the Univer- 
sity of Mexico. In Brazil, plans 
have been drawn up to cover the 
entire country with 290 stations in 
186 localities. In Japan, regular 
broadcasts started in February 
1953, and publicly owned and 
private television services are 
simultaneously installing stations. 

Television, A World Survey is 
available at all UNESCO Sales 
Agents at $1.75 a copy; in the 
United States, it can be obtained 
at the UN Bookshep and at Colum- 
bia University Press, 2690 Broad- 
way, New York 27. 
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EDITORIAL 


LET’S DEVELOP CRITICAL LISTENERS 


(Continued 


ed by judgments. It may, and often 
does, result in the substitution of 
a better program for the one pre- 
ferred earlier. 


This same process can be con- 
tinued in other radio program 
classifications as well as in the 
various classifications in the other 
media. 

At the end of a year’s work not 
all members of the class will have 
reached the same level of appre- 
ciation or have developed the same 
degree of critical ability but each 


OHIO ART 


A series of experimental class- 
room telecasts for children in the 
intermediate grades (4 through 6) 
was launched in February over 
station WTVN in Columbus by the 
Ohio School of the Air of Ohio 
State University. 

A series in art inaugurated the 
telecasts, with the first half-hour 
show. These “Art Workshops” are 
continuing weekly for a period of 
10 to 12 weeks. 


Later, it is planned to start a 
classroom science series aimed also 
at intermediate grade pupils. Both 
series will represent the first time 
that classroom telecasts have ever 
been done regularly in Ohio. 

Already some 25 schools in Col- 
umbus are cooperating by using 
the telecasts in their classrooms 
and in evaluating the effectiveness 
of the series as an educational tool 
for teaching in the arts and sci- 
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from 
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will have progressed in the direc- 
tion of a desirable goal. And if this 
process, which can begin at the 
kindergarten or even nursery 
school level, is continued through 
the high school years, the tastes 
of a whole generation will have 
become so greatly improved that 
they, the consumers, will demand 
and get better radio and television 
programs, better movies, and bet- 
ter books, magazines, and news- 
papers. 

Are we as teachers doing our 
best to bring this about? 


WORKSHOPS 


ences. Others are expected to join 
later in the viewing and evaluat- 
ing. 

Otto Schlaak, research assistant 
in television, is producing the 
series. The art series has been pre- 
pared by a TV committee consist- 
ing of Professors Manual Barkan 
and Jerome Hausman of Ohio 
State’s School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, the staff of the Ohio School 
of the Air, and a special group of 
25 elementary school teachers 
from the greater Columbus area. 

The science series is under the 
supervision of Professor Guy Ca- 
hoon of the Department of Educa- 
tion, the Ohio School of the Air 
staff, and another group of elemen- 
tary teachers from the greater 
Columbus area. 

Teachers’ manuals and special 
weekly information sheets have 
been prepared for the benefit of 
the teachers using the program. 





UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN TV 


THREE years of experience with 
educational television have taken 
University of Michigan program- 
ming and broadcasting out of the 
realm of theory and speculation 
and provided the basis for continu- 
ing development of this means of 
communication as an educational 
tool. 


Starting with the assumption 
that television is one of the most 
effective means of mass communi- 
cation ever devised, the University 
has with its several series of pro- 
grams broadly explored the pos- 
sibilities of using television to 
serve the educational needs and 
desires of large numbers of people 
of diverse backgrounds. This ex- 
ploration has now covered three 
years of time with five basic series, 
316 programs, and 235 faculty par- 
ticipants. 


In brief, the University began 
its television broadcasting in No- 
vember, 1950 with a one-hour tele- 


cast each Sunday over Station 
WWJ-TV, Detroit. This program is 
still being offered, originating in 
the studies of Station WWJ-TV but 
also carried by stations WJIM-TV, 
Lansing, and KZO-TV, Kalamazoo. 

A second series of telecasts was 
begun in the spring of 1952 over 
Station WOOD-TV, Grand Rapids, 


Don’t Wait 


1. Relatively few sets will be produced 
within the next year or two. Only 50,000 
color television receivers will be made 
by all manufacturers in 1954, as against 
an anticipated 5,000,000 black-and-white 
receivers. 


2. Color receivers will be very high 


thus giving the University a pro- 
gram in every television city in 
Michigan. 

The WWJ offerings 
creased in the fall of 
weekly campus report. 

In addition, students of the Uni- 
versity interested in television act- 
ing, writing, and production pre- 
sent two series of dramas from 
time to time over commercial sta- 
tions. 

While offering these programs 
through the courtesy of the coop- 
erating stations, the University 
also has carried on a continuing 
study of the needs, requirements, 
and opportunities inherent in the 
ownership and operation of its own 
television station. This study has 
involved thorough discussion of 
the subject by the faculties of all 
of the fifteen schools and colleges 
of the University and a final re- 
port to the Regents by a special 
committee on television. In accord- 
ance with this report, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan applied to the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for a license to operate a tele- 
vision station on the Ultra High 
Frequency Channel 26 reserved for 
an educational, non-commercial 
station in the Ann Arbor area, and 
this application has been approved 
by the FCC. 


were in- 
1952 by a 


For Color TV 


priced. At a recent Chicago show, for 
example, 21-inch black-and-white receiv- 
ers were selling at an average of $300, 
while 12-inch color receivers were being 
quoted at around $1,200. 


3. There will be few programs in color 
within the next year or two. 
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LISTENING POST 


WQED Pittsburgh 


Edward Wegener, a veteran in 
the field of educational television, 
is the new program director of 
Station WQED, Pittsburgh’s edu- 
cational TV station. 

Mr. Wegener began his new 
duties in Pittsburgh February 15. 
He had been associated with Sta- 
tion WOI, Iowa State College, since 
1943. For the past three and one 
half years, he has directed produc- 
tion and program development at 
WOI-TV, the first educational tele- 
casting outlet. 

The achievement of national 
recognition has been accorded Mr. 
Wegener through his assignment 
as special consultant for the Ford 
Foundation’s Educational TV and 
Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. His services involve covering 
program resources for the Ford 
Foundation films to be circulated 
through the center. 


Program Previews 


The scope of community inter- 
est and support for educational 
television in Metropolitan Pitts- 
burgh was widened recently by the 
addition of fifteen members to the 
Board of Directors of Station 
WQED. This brings Board mem- 
bership to twenty-four. 

Expansion of services and mul- 
tiple duties of the Channel 13 
Board of Directors brought about 
this action. Program planning by 
many citizen groups is underway, 
along with a major remodelling 
project at the station’s studios. 
Technical strength of WQED was 
given a push by the recent arrival 
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A speech and education graduate 
of the Minnesota, 
high 


and 


University of 
Mr. has 
school courses in English 
Speech. He done graduate 
work at the University of Minne- 


Wegener taught 


has 


sota, including a nine months fel- 
lowship at the University Radio 
Station KUOM. 

Prior to his affiliation with 
WOI, Mr. Wegener worked with 
WCCO, Minneapolis. Two  pro- 
grams he developed for radio were 
The Music Book and Children’s 
Drama. Sparked by the keen pro- 
gram sense of Ed Wegener, WOI- 
TV covered educational programs 
for all ages. 

Programming at WQED is now 
being put into final shape by Mr. 
Wegener in time for the opening 
broadcast date later this month. 


and installation of a 
transmitter. 


powerful 


The organization of WQED Sub- 
scribers Television Guilds has be- 
gun for boroughs, townships, and 
neighborhood districts of Alle- 
gheny County. Temporary Guild 
Chairmen for each community dis- 
trict are being named by the sta- 
tion. Television receiving sets will 
be donated to guilds that obtain a 
block of 500 subscriptions to the 
station’s monthly publication, 
Program Previews. ; 


The first issue of Program Pre- 
views will be published March 20. 





WJR Detroit 


The University of Michigan, 
through Station WJR, is bringing 
Detroit listeners one of the most 
significant radio series produced 
by the University in its 28 vears 
of broadcasting. 

Titled They Fought Alone, the 13- 
week series dramatizes stories of 
men and women throughout his- 
tory who fought for academic free- 
doms. The 30-minute broadcasts 
began in February and are heard 
Wednesdays at 9:30 p.m. 

Each of the 13 half-hour broad- 
casts contains a one-minute sum- 
mary by an authority in the field. 
Dr. Albert C. Furstenberg, dean 
of the University Medical School, 
summarized the first story. Com- 
mentators on other programs in 
the series include: C. E. Odegaard, 
dean of the College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts; Lezoy Water- 
rman, professor of semitics and co- 
editor of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Holy Bible; Robert 
C. Angell, professor of sociology 
and representative to UNESCO: 


and Ralph A. Sawyer, dean of the 
Horace H. Rackham School of 
Graduate Studies. All are members 
of the faculty. 

The programs were written and 
transcribed at the UM Broadcast- 
ing Service under the terms of a 
$6,000 grant-in-aid from the Ford 
Foundation Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. 

Content advisor for the series is 
Claude Eggertsen, professor of the 
history of education at the Uni- 
versity. Professor Edward Stasheff 
directed the programs. Associate 
director was William Stegath, and 
script supervisor, William Bender, 
at. 

According to Waldo Abbot, di- 
rector of broadcasting at the Uni- 
versity, the series “. .. marks one 
of our major undertakings in 28 
years of broadcasting. It is a vivid 
and authoritative radio series that 
tells—possibly for the first time 
what academic freedom is, how it 
has been won. and how it can be 
lost.” 


Convention Reserve-O-Gram 


YES, I plan to attend the AERT Day Luncheon at the Maramor, 
April 7, 1954. Please reserve ( 
seats at $5.50; other: 


Name 


Address 


) one seat at $2.75: ( ) two 


Please clip this Reserve-o-gram and mail before March 15 to: 
Gertrude Broderick, AERT President, c/o Department Health Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
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WHA Wisconsin 


Arelen McKellar, associate di- 
rector, Wisconsin School of the 
Air, and long time member of 
AERT, was honored recently for 
her contribution to education. At 
the conclusion of a program on Sta- 
tion WHA, from Journeys in Music 
Land, alumni members of Sigma 
Alpha Iota presented a citation to 
Miss McKellar honoring her for 
her “outstanding abilities in many 
fields of teaching, her friendly per- 
sonality, versatility, human under- 
standing, and her capabilities as a 
leader in administering her duties 
in the field of radio education.” 
Miss McKellar joined WHA in 
February, 1947, after teaching in 
the high schools of several Wiscon 
sin communities. She holds bach- 


CBS, Invitation to Leurning 


Carry on a learned conversation 
with two Egyptian scholars whose 
English is adequate but unfamiliar, 
while the traffic of Alexandria, 
Egypt blares outside the window. 
At the same time, manipulate a 
tape recorder and change tapes in 
the middle of a conversation—that 
was typical of the complications 
met and solved by Dr. Lyman 
Bryson on his recent trip abroad 
for CBS Radio’s Invitation to 
Learning. 

Dr. Bryson determined that he 
wished to include the opinions of 
scholars of Europe and the Near 
East in the current Invitation to 
Learning series. Entitled “Roots of 
Civilization,” it is based on books 
which describe or reflect aspects 
of civiliztion in the past, whose im- 
portance is still recognizable in 
America. 
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elor’s and master’s degrees in jour- 
nalism from the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Her work on the station includes 
script supervision for the School 
of the Air, and writing and edit- 
ing manuals for teachers’ use. She 
also has charge of distributing the 
manuals--a sizeable task in itself. 
For example Journeys in Music 
Land song books are sent to 85,000 
teachers and pupils each year. Miss 
McKellar also handles all School 
of the Air correspondence, works 
with advisers and consultants re- 
garding programs, conducts work- 
shops throughout the state, talks 
to visiting educational groups, and 
sets up evaluation projects on each 
program. 


“But 
verse informally in public in most 
countries of the world,” said Dr. 
Bryson on his return. “When they 
speak, they it to be an 
authoritative statement. They de- 
velop it at leisure, come with a 
prepared script, and are outraged 
when they learn that the program 
is an extemporaneous conversa- 
tion. 

“It’s also difficult to get Euro- 
pean scholars who can talk English 
with accents intelligible to our 
radio audience. We had to forego 
using one of the greatest living 
English writers because he has the 
standard Oxford accent, which we 
feared would not be understood. 
Americans, I am afraid, are not 
very tolerant about any accents 
but their own.” 


learned men don’t con- 


expect 





Boston Communications Workshop 


The office of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation of the State Departments of 
Education in Massachusetts an- 
nounces that it will present a Com- 
munications Workshop, running 
from July 7 through July 29. 

The workshop will devote itself 
to a comprehensive examination 
of the four mass media of com- 
munication television, radio, the 
printed word, and films and relat- 
ed materials. It is planned for 
school administrators, teachers, 
librarians, social agency personnel, 
state and municipal officials, re- 
ligious leaders, and executives in 
public and private organizations. 

The workshop is not designed to 
produce experts in these fields, but 
rather to bring about an increas- 
ing knowledge of fundamentals 


WMAGQ Chicago 


Carnival of Books, an NBC net- 
work program that has proved a 
boon to booklovers, was dropped 
as a network program in January. 
Station WMAQ, Chicago, where 
the program originates, continues 
to broadcast the program on Satur- 
days, 8:15 to 8:30 a.m. 

In answer to the many letters 
from listeners asking “how” the 
program might be continued, Sta- 
tion WMAQ now makes available 
tapes of each week’s broadcast) $5 


The NAEB Newsletter, December 
1953, included excerpts from Dr. 
Walter B. Emery’s article, “Who 
Qualifies to Manage an Education- 
al Television Station?” that ap- 
peared as the lead article in the 
November AERT Journal, The 
Journal welcomes the use of its 


and a more intelligent utilization 
of these several mass media. The 
course will offer three or four 
points of graduate credit. The cost 
will be $9.00 per semester hour 
(out-of-state enrollees $12.50 per 
semester hour), excluding dormi- 
tory facilities and meals. 

The workshop will be presented 
with the cooperation of the Adver- 
tising Club of Boston, Boston Uni- 
versity, Emerson College, Station 
WHDH, Station WEEI (CBS), 
Massachusetts Library Association, 
Station WBZ-TV (Westinghouse), 
and Station WNAC-TV. Interested 
readers should write Kelsey B. 
Sweatt, director, Office of Audio- 
Visual Education, Massachusetts 
Department of Education, 200 
Newbury St., Boston. 


per program, provided tape is re- 
turned). 

The following cities have al- 
ready ordered tapes: Philadelphia, 
New York, Baltimore, Hartford, 
Rochester (New York), and Wichi- 
ta. 

In cities where the local NBC 
outlet decides not to order the tape, 
it can be secured for broadcast 
by any other local station. Write 
to Judith Waller, Station WMAQ, 
Chicago 54. 


material in other publications in 
order to provide greater coverage 
to materials designed to promote 
and make more effective the edu- 
cational uses of radio and tele- 
vision. And it appreciates the giv- 
ing of proper credit to the source 
of articles used. 
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AERT DAY 


April 7, 1954 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel—Columbus, Ohio 


Morning Sessions on Radio 
Presiding: Gertrude G. Broderick, President of AERT 
9:30- 9:45 Informal Coffee Hour and Registration for Luncheon— 


AERT Suite 
10:00-10:15 President's Message of Welcome—( Room to be announced ) 
Speaker: Miss Jean A. Eicks, Writer of Radio-TV 
feature, Teachers’ Edition, Readers’ Digest, and 
Script Supervisor, Station WNYE. 
10:45-12:15 Utilization Demonstrations of Classroom Radio Programs 
from the science series, “Let’s Find Out” 
Teacher: Mrs. Gertrude B. Hoffsten, Coordinator, Sta- 
tion KSLH, St. Louis, with elementary science class. 
11:30-12:15 Evaluation and Discussion Panel 
Moderator: Miss Betty T. Girling, Director, Min- 
nesota School of the Air, Station KUOM. 


Luncheon 
12:30- 2:00 The Maramor Restaurant 
‘Host: William D. Boutwell, Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, and First Vice-President, AERT. 
“Some New Concepts of Edition by Television.” 
Speaker: William Hodapp, Executive Director, 
Teleprograms, Inc. 


Afternoon Session on Television 
Presiding: John C. Crabbe, Director Radio-TV, College of the Pacific 
2:15- 2:40 “Producing Educational TV Programs on a Commercial 
Station" 
Speaker: Freddie Bartholomew, Staff Director, Station 
WPIX, and director New York City’s Board.of Edu- 
cation series, “The Living Blackboard.” 
2:45- 3:05 “Making Our Own Films for TV” 
Presenting selected samples George Jennings, Director, 
Division of Radio-TV, Chicago Board of Education. 
3:10- 3:45 Selections from 1954 Award-winning Kinescope Recordings 
Introduced by: Edward Stasheff, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech, University of Michigan. 
3:45- 4:15 Evaluation and Discussion. 
Moderator: James F. Macandrew, Director of Broadcast- 
Board of Education, New Work City. 
415 Adjourn to Newcomer’s Reception, Institute for Education by 
Radio-Television. 
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Letters to 
the Editor 


Readers are invited to write their views 
on educational radio or TV subjects. Ad- 
dress letters to Editor, AERT Journal, 301 


Johnston Hall, U. of Minnesota, Minne- 


apolis, 14. 


Those of us who have been in 
the broadcast business have often 
been heard to complain that listen- 
ers very seldom indicate their ap- 
proval of programs on which we 
have spent much time and effort. 
It would seem that our efforts are 
often unappreciated. 

It struck me this morning, while 
reading through the AERT Journal, 
that many of us in broadcasting, 
including myself, are guilty of the 
same lack of overt appreciation 
which we decry in others. 

What I’m trying to say is that 
yours is a fine organization. It is 
accomplishing a great good and 
your Journal, of the AERT is a 
splendid publication. I like it, I 
appreciate it, and look forward to 
reading it. Keep up the grand 
work! 

L. J. Patricelli 
Program Manager 
WTIC Hardford, Conn. 


As one who has read the AERT 
Journal since Jim Hanlon, now at 
WGN, edited it, I want to con- 
gratulate you on a splendid change 
in the format. It is much easier 
to handle in its present form and 
it makes a better appearance. 

Dan Thompson 
Director of Radio and TV 
National Safety Council 


The Detroit Chapter 


of the 

AERT is very much impressed 

with the new Journal, The January 
issue is most outstanding. 

Gertrude Babcock 

President 

Detroit AERT 


I particularly liked the article 
in January issue, entitled “Hey, 
Mr. Educator!” Having produced 
schooltime radio shows for six 
years, first sponsored by PTA, and 
now by Boards of Education, and 
on a commercial station, I fully 
appreciate every word of his 
article -— particularly concerning 
programming. 

Bee Guess (Mrs. L. D.) 
Bloomington, Ill. 

I am one of the people who has 
not so far written! 

Your editorial in the January 
issue of the Journal has bothered 
my conscience, since I too am in 
the position of one trying, not al- 
ways successfully, to get public re- 
action. 

We are very much in favor of 
the new format, and as for the new 
departments, we think them well 
worth continuing. It has long been 
my feeling that the Journal should 
be newsy, and I therefore welcome 
any mention of the doings of in- 
teresting people who otherwise are 
little more than names to us. 

I have been pleased in the past 
with articles of a semi-technical 
nature, similar to “Teacher Pro- 
duced Films for TV” in the current 
issue, and would put in a special 
word for more. 

Congratulations on a wonderful 
improvement in other depart- 
ments; it is our sincere hope that 
the Journal will continue to go on 
from strength to strength! 

Philip J. Kitley 

Director 

Division of School Broadcasts 
Department of Education 
Province of British Columbia 

Believe it or not—what with a 
political campaign and a couple of 
out-of-town trips, I only caught up 
on my back reading the other day. 
Congratulations on the format and 
for that matter everything about 
the AERT Journal. 


Morris S. Novik 
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